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Towards an Understanding of Aeschylus 


If it be true that all Greek Tragedy is appreciated 
only with difficulty, it is peeuliarly true of Aeschylus. 
One reason is that our hard-won insight into the spirit 
of Athens is all too weak to penetrate his ‘‘majesties of 
doom.’’! Aeschylus was not quite a Greek: there is 
something of the oriental in his richness and grandeur 
of imagery; something, too, of the Hebrew prophet in 
his searching out the ways of God with man. But we 
not only fall short of understanding his greatness; our 
very sympathy with Greek Tragedy is also apt to mislead 
us. For Aeschylus was not quite a ‘‘tragedian.’’ Many 
students of Aristotle and Aeschylus would consider such 
a statement as, at best, something of a paradox. But, 
strangely enough, Aristotle himself would already seem 
to be regarding it as almost a truism. Even the most 
casual reader of the Poetics must notice with Professor 
Haigh that ‘‘throughout this treatise the standards of 
dramatic writing are supplied by Sophocles and Eurip- 
ides.’?? The truth seems to be that Aristotle was a bit 
uneasy over the place of that grand and unique trage- 
dian, who fitted not too well into the theory of the 
Poetics. Our difficulty, then, in appreciating Aeschylus 
isa double one: we are prone to underestimate his gigan- 
tie primitive visions, mistaking them for naive sim- 
plicity ; and we are apt to interpret his work in the light 
of the Poetics with a confidence that Aristotle did not 
have. 


First of all, we must realize that the simplicity of 
Aeschylus is that of the artist’s clear vision and not 
that of the child. Even in the ease of Homer it is impor- 
tant to realize this difference. How natural and beautiful 
it is to picture the Greeks of old, grouped like children 
around a story teller, and speaking to Homer as Alcinous 
to Odysseus, ‘‘Behold the night is of great length un- 
speakable ; it is not yet time to go to sleep; so tell me of 
those wondrous deeds.’’? Yet it is fatal to conclude with 
certain critics that ‘‘Homer’’ is little better than a collee- 
tion of folk-lore and fairy tale, thus missing the artistic 
splendor that suffuses the Iliad and Odyssey. In like 
manner it is possible to imagine that Aeschylus is simple 
in the sense that he merely lyricized a number of dra- 
Matic sagas in a primitive way, with grandeur indeed 
and picturesqueness, but with little creative power. Thus 
Professor Haigh seems to imply that the popularity of 
Aeschylus waned because of his lyricism and simple 
plots. 4 

In the case of Aeschylus, the length of his choral 
odes, and the simplicity of his plots, were distasteful 
to an age which had begun to regard the chorus as 
an excrescence, and which was accustomed to the 
more complex interests of the later drama. 
That fourth-century Athens had the bad taste so to judge 
may be very true, but that Aeschylus’s plots were simple 


is another question. What Aristotle perhaps did not 
see, and what some modern critics do not see, is that the 
plot is more than the story for Aeschylus.® His genius 
is concerned with something more vital than the char- 
acters and ineidents.® He is reinvisioning the meaning 
of the legend, charging it with a new life, using it to 
gain ‘‘an insight into the riddle of high interference 
with human happiness.’’* He does this, for example, in 
the Prometheus, creating out of the rather unimpressive 
account in the Theogony a drama of magnificent per- 
spective. He does it again with the story of Orestes. 


From what we ean judge of the references in the 
Odyssey, and from what we know of the treatment of 
Stesichorus and Agias, it would seem that no small part 
of the story and character portrayal in the Oresteia is 
due to Aeschylus.8 At any rate, the picturing of the 
Furies, the awful solemnity of the kommos in the Choe- 
phori, and the reconciliation in the Eumenides must be 
considered wholly Aeschylean. We are lifted beyond 
Homer (and surely beyond Stesichorus and Agias) into 
a realm of dreadful realities far above the ken of man, 
a world something like Plato’s, that gives meaning and 
import to this lesser world in which we live. What won- 
der that we are dazzled with an excess of light. The 
problem of evil is not solved—it is half the fascination 
of tragedy that man cannot solve it—but Aeschylus has 
used the story of Orestes to guide us into that region 
where the solution lies. All this is not in the legend; it 
is only in the vision of Aeschylus. To me it seems that 
only the most fantastic notions about the tragedian could 
lead one to say with Livingstone :® 

(Euripides) found it difficult, with his acute, crit- 
ical mind, to follow other stories which his prede- 
cessors had accepted. When Orestes killed his 
mother, Aeschylus believed (sic) that the place filled 
with women, snakes bound in their hair, who hunted 
the murderer, mewing at the smell of blood; and 


that these were seen by the bystanders. Before the 
critical gaze of Euripides such a story fell to pieces. 


As if Aesehylus’s grand imaginings of the Furies and 
the fearful rite of the binding song were some old-wives’ 
tale that he had accepted with childish faith and set 
down in the development of a simple story! The sim- 
plicity would seem to be not so much that of Aeschylus 
as of Livingstone. 


If we understand Aeschylus at all, it is in the Oresteia 
that we see most clearly the range and depth of his 
poetic intuition. He is the vates, the seer, piercing darkly 
into the region of mysteries, haunted with the nearness 
of the spiritual world. 


Lo! in the shadows of the trees, 
Dreams that no man lives and sees. 
The dreams, the dreams muster.” 
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These visions never leave him. Even in the Persae, 
where he celebrates the great Athenian victory, he sees 
the handwriting on the wall.11 Yet, it will not do to 
suppose that all the virtue of Aeschylus lies in his sense 
of mystery. The Persae itself affords an interesting 
example of his more human sympathies and his skill in 
the handling of natural events. Quite apart from the 
supernatural implications, the sheer massing of the inci- 
dents in the history of Xerxes’s defeat calls one’s atten- 
tion to the artistry of the tragedian. Here we know 
what he had to work with, and most critics are sincere 
in their admiration of his technique. It was no simple 
matter to recount the events of the whole struggle with 
Persia, celebrate the victory in a drama at Athens, show 
the higher meanings of the victory, compassionate the 
vanquished, and bring an Athenian audience into sym- 
pathy with the characters of the tragedy. The devices 
Aeschylus uses in this play are unimaginably subtle. 
For example, his suppression of Greek names is almost 
incalculable in its effects: it is suggestive of Grecian 
sophrosyne ; it imparts ‘‘a sort of mysterious dignity to 
the tragedy by confining it to strange scenes and distant 
peoples’’; 1° as a result of it the part the Greeks played 
is ‘‘lost in the vision of eternal righteousness.’’ 13 Fur- 
thermore the absence of Greek names seems to me to be 
part of the solution of the tragic problem that is involved 
in the Persae. That problem was to create a tragedy 
out of a great national victory. As Goodell says: ‘‘Sue- 
cess in the drama requires first of all that the audience 
be brought into sympathy with the characters.’’? 14 Now 
Aeschylus, by allowing his characters to use no Greek 
names, makes the ‘‘land of Attieca’’ an almost legendary 
spot for the Persians of the drama, and makes the Per- 
sians an almost legendary race, in whose downfall the 
Athenians could sympathize. Then, again and again, he 
sounds the roll-eall of glorious lists of Persian names, 
until the effect is like a tale from the Arabian Nights, 
and the very Athenians who had met Persia in battle 
must have begun to look on these Persians as a fabled 
people whose dire forebodings were matter for pity.1° 
He makes them, as Goodell says, ‘‘Aeschylean Persians, 
a folk that never was on sea or land.’’!6 He has them 
speak of Athens as a glorious distant country, ‘‘far near 
the west, at the wane of the royal sun,’’ 17 mistress of 
the sea by divine ordinance, until the survivors of Mara- 
thon and Salamis must have half wondered whether the 
Athens of the play were not the storied city of which 
Euripides was later to sing: 1d aahadv 
6iot.18 He even has the Persians refer to Attica as 
diav yogav,! unless we wish to discount the testimony 
of the best ancient manuscript reading, in favor of 
the best modern textual erities.2° For my part, I ean- 
not agree with Sidgwick, when, ignoring this aspect of 
the Persae, he says that the ‘‘grotesque ignorance of 
Atossa’’ as to Athens’s situation, soldiery, and govern- 
ment, is only one of the ‘‘reminders that Attie drama is 
still in its early stages.’’?!_ Yet he, after this amazing 
statement, expresses a few further difficulties about the 
knowledge of Dareius, and goes on to conclude: ‘‘ And 
if the plot of the play is extremely simple and is pre- 
sented with some naiveté in the details, the characters 
also are necessarily at this date sketchy and elemen- 
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tary.’’ This last remark implies indirectly a second mis. 
conception in Aeschylean criticism, the notion that 
Aeschylus, bit by bit as he went along, developed his 
characters and his clash of characters, according to the 
treatise of Aristotle, as it is usually interpreted.** 

This misconception arises in the first instance from a 
very natural tendeney of the philosophical mind to 
reduce everything to ordered logic. The course of reason- 
ing can be stated fairly enough in syllogistie form: 

The fully developed tragedy represents a conflict or 
erisis of human characters. 

Atqui: Aeschylus was one of the first to develop 
tragedy ; 

Ergo: ‘‘when he added a second actor he extended 
greatly the scope of his art; a wider variety of incidents 
was brought within reach, and the direct clash of per- 
sonalities with one another as well as with the chorus.’’** 

The conclusion is Goodell’s, but it is thought to be 
contained implicitly in Aristotle. In itself it is not an 
altogether false statement. But to use it as the basis for 
an interpretation of Aeschylus often puts one in an 
embarrassing position, especially if we understand ‘‘vari- 
ety of incidents’’ to mean ‘‘plot’’ in the Aristotelian 
sense, and ‘‘clash of personalities’? to mean conflict in 
the sense of Brunetiére. With regard to the ‘‘plot’’ we 
have already noted that for Aeschylus the human inci- 
dents, however varied, do not constitute the real subject 
matter of his dramas. But is it true that he becomes 
genuinely interested in characterization, and brings the 
second actor into conflict with the protagonist and the 
chorus? 

In the Suppliants it is clear enough that the chorus 
and the divine plan are the really important things. It 
is hard to see how the conflict of the king and herald is 
anything more than an incident, unless one wishes to 
emphasize unduly the elements of ‘‘plot’’ and ‘‘con- 
flict.’ In the Persae one feels that Aeschylus is not 
troubling himself about any of the individual characters. 
Even if we do make out some sort of case for them, at 
least there is no question of a ‘‘clash of personalities.”’ 
We cannot even imagine Atossa or Dareius ‘‘clashing’’ 
with anybody. Again, in the Septem, whatever we may 
say of Eteoeles, there is surely no second actor that can 
be called individual or important. There is, of course, 
Antigone, who comes in at the close, a fine impressive 
figure. Is it possible, if Aeschylus were looking for con- 
flict, that he of all artists could have missed the effect 
of an earlier entrance of Antigone into the action? In 
the Prometheus there does seem to be more interest in 
the lesser figures. Hephaistus, Oceanus, Io, are all used 
as foils to Prometheus. Yet their precise interest does 
not lie in the fact that they are characters set in oppo- 
sition to his. The small scope of action in the play 
demands their presence. Their function is choral, and 
we are concerned with them chiefly as a background for 
the suffering hero. As for the characters in the Choephori 
and Eumenides, practically all critics note, with Goodell, 
that they are ‘‘more on the level of his earlier plays.’’”* 
Many, too, complain of the fact that the kommos in the 
Choephori and the Furies in the Ewmenides usurp the 
whole stage. They say that the reading of these plays 
leaves one cold and unsatisfied. Such a view shows an 
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imperfect sympathy with Aeschylean tragedy; but with 
regard to the present question this much can be con- 
eluded — the Agamemnon is the one remaining play 
where we may hope to find Aeschylus painting charac- 
ters and putting them into conflict. I have already made 
reference to the character portrayal in this play and 
quoted Weil’s remark on the splendid figure of Cassan- 
dra. Most moderns seem to feel a more tangible some- 
thing in all the characters of the Agamemnon. Yet, even 
if .e admit the importance of Clytemnestra, which of 
the secondary actors shall we say fulfills the require- 
ments of the theory in question? Not the watchman, 
though his speech is a masterful example of the creation 
of atmosphere. What he says is said for the sake of the 
play and is not wholly his own, like the chorie verses of 
Lorenzo and Jessica in the Merchant of Venice:?° 

The moon shines bright!—In such a night as this, 


When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise;... 


Not Agamemnon. I think it abundantly evident that 
Aeschylus positively does not wish to excite any interest 
in him. Cassandra’s character scarcely adds another 
personality, or, to be more exact, the clash of another 
will to the situation. Her prophecy is essentially choral. 
She does not enter into the plot. While we could not 
wish to lose her out of the play, yet the essentials of her 
reflections could be sung by a chorus, not so effectively, 
it is true, but with just as much bearing on the main 
action. 

Yet in the Oresteia Aeschylus not only had the exam- 
ple of Sophocles before him, but actually makes use of 
three actors! Such reflections as these show quite clearly, 
to my mind, the fact that Aeschylus not only does not 
use the third character introduced by Sophocles in any 
way that suggests conflict, but does not even use his own 
second actor except for variety and atmosphere. 

One more major question remains in our study of 
Aeschylean criticism. What of the protagonist in Aeschy- 
lus? Is he a tragic hero in the sense of Aristotle? Or, 
to put the question more particularly and acutely, is 
Eteocles the first ‘‘tragie hero’’? 


At first sight he would certainly seem to fulfill very 
nearly Aristotle’s definition, ‘‘a man not eminently good 
and just, yet whose misfortune is brought about not by 
vice or depravity, but by some error or frailty.’’ °° 
Eteocles is not eminently good nor just; neither is he 
wicked or depraved. But he is led on to the fatal combat 
by reason of his own high-handed impetuosity. The type 
fits the definition so perfectly in every detail that there 
seems nothing for it but to conclude that Aeschylus was 
really trying to portray a tragic hero. 

Yet, there is one disturbing factor: Eteocles is defi- 
nitely not portrayed in such a way as to arouse our in- 
terest. The Septem is not the story of Eteocles, as the 
Ajax, the Oedipus, the Medea, are the stories of the pro- 
tagonists. Eteocles fails of being a tragic hero because 
he is not the hero of the play at all. Only one of two 
conclusions is possible: either Aeschylus never intended 
that he should be; or he had not the skill in character 
portrayal to make him so. In my opinion it is incon- 
ceivable that an artist who succeeded in portraying so 
vividly the emotions of the Furies, who made the very 
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Persians an object of Athenian sympathy, who in spite 
of his preoccupation with higher things drew incidental 
but convincing portraits of Cassandra and Oceanus, 
could not, if he wished, have painted an Eteocles in the 
grand manner. The solution of the riddle is that Eteocles 
is not a hero because Aeschylus never wanted him to be 
one. Once again the real interest lies in a higher world, 
the world of Zeus, and Fate, and Ate. Eteocles fulfills 
the literal definition of Aristotle in an accidental way. 
He is neither eminently good nor wicked because there 
is no reason for his so being. As for his impetuosity, it 
is little enough stressed even in the crisis of his decision. 
He yields to the fulfillment of his father’s curse. That 
is the whole burden of lines 652 to 720. A careful read- 
ing of this passage will show that only a secondary im- 
portance is attached to his impetuosity. The interest of 
Aeschylus here as always lies not so much in the strug- 
gling individual as in the weaving of the web of destiny, 
and here as always we are inclined to find fault with him 
for not confining his attention to the individual. 27 Per- 
haps we may say that Eteocles could have been a tragic 
hero and Aeschylus could have so made him; but he did 
not do so. 


To end on a note of calm. I think it rather interesting 
to speculate on what the character of Antigone would 
have been, allowing for the possibility of the close of the 
Septem being genuine. It does seem, from what we have 
there, that her character would have been vividly por- 
trayed. Might the reason be that, in such a situation, 
she herself would have been the embodiment of the 
higher law of Aeschylus’s ideal world and so would have 
been more forcibly depicted than the other characters of 
Aeschylean dramas? Such a surmise is quite captivating. 
One can hardly help longing for an Antigone of Aeschy- 
lus to put side by side with the heroine of Sophocles. 
That natural desire of ours may show that we are not 
wrong in wishing for a little unbending of our trage- 
dian’s high contemplations, not wrong in turning our 
eyes back for a bit to rest them in the shadows of the 
cave. But the fact is that Aeschylus does not unbend. 
In that he is not of the world of Hellas. His concepts 
are not to be likened to Grecian temples, things perfect 
in themselves, calm and at peace in this world of ours, 
but to Gothic masterpieces, standing on tiptoe and reach- 
ing into the heavens. It is useless to argue that it should 
not be so, and futile to say that it is not so. We are here 
face to face with the first grand fulfillment of the tragic 
ideal, ‘‘the spirit of inquiry meets the spirit of poetry, 
and tragedy is born.’’ 28 
University of Toronto 


Toronto, Canada Wo. P. S. J. 


Notes 
1. Lionel Johnson, The Classics, v. 6. 2. Haigh, The 
Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 123. 3. Odyssey, XI, 373 f. 
(Butcher and Lang’s Tr.) 4. Haigh, op. cit., p. 123. 5. 


Poetics, ch. 18. The text is uncertain, but this much may be 
gathered: Aristotle does not quite know what to do with 
purely supernatural tragedies. 
relations between the characters and incidents and the super- 
natural world. Weil, Etudes sur le Drame Antique, p. 45: 
“Mais pour le poéte, l’action des puissances invisibles est 


6. That is to say, with the 


tout ou presque tout.” 7. W. H. McCabe, The Modern School- 

man; (1935), p. 30. 8. For a summary of our information, 

see Haigh, op. cit., p. 115. As regards Cassandra, cf. Weil, 
[Continued on page sixteen] 
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Editorial 


As stated elsewhere in this issue, the Latin Depart- 
ment of the Teachers’ College of the Diocese of Toledo 
has just published two manuals for use in First and 
Second Grade. ‘‘Latin in the @rades’’ is so startling an 
announcement that we stand aghast for a moment. Can 
real Latin be taught to real American babes? It is almost 
too good to be true.! Think of all the good things that 
are to be —if the experiment succeeds and is rapidly 
followed by similar ventures throughout the country. It 
will revolutionize our teaching of Latin without more 
ado. The high-school teachers of the future will have 
plain sailing when they can work with pupils that have 
come up from a Latin grade school. These pupils, for 
one thing, will know their forms, for they will have 
mastered them at an age when memory is most acquisi- 
tive and retentive. The Latin grade school will be the 
happy training-ground for the future classical student, 
where strict drill-masters will smilingly accustom the 
raw recruit to all the movements, both regular and irreg- 
ular, of the Latin noun and verb. The mere thought of 
it thrills the high-school teacher of Latin: it is his reac- 
tion to the good evangel from Toledo. You cannot blame 
him: he dreads nothing so much as the dire necessity of 
drilling dead forms at a time when he should give his 
whole attention to inspiring them with life. Now at last 
teacher and pupil will have time and inclination to read 
the classics as literature. 


It is not to be expected that the Toledo experiment 
will go without criticism. Not to mention the hosts ever 
ready to belittle anything out of the common, even im- 
partial onlookers may refuse to warm up to the venture, 
if for no other reason, merely because they are outsiders 
and have no means of judging how it is working out in 
the concrete. There is no information as yet available 


1, But see “Latin in the Grade School,” published in this 
issue. 
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to set their minds at rest.2 To start Latin in the First 
Grade, instead of waiting eight long years, when the 
pupil enters high school, is so radieal a change, so drastic 
a measure, so deep a break with the past, that sensible 
men may stop, look, and listen. Can it really be done? 
They have no precedent to judge by. And might not a 
more gentle transition from a system admittedly faulty 
to one less glaringly at variance with the one in vogue, 
have been more feasible? Violenta non durant, we are 
wont to say. And furthermore: What after all is the 
precise goal to be reached at the end of the Latin grade 
school? How much Latin, and what kind of Latin, are 
pupils so trained expected to know at their graduation 
from the grades? But these are perhaps silly questions 
to ask, which will answer themselves when the thing IS 
done. Details in the Toledo plan will, no doubt, be 
worked out as need arises, and, at all events, while the 
experimenters must not be surprised if they are under 
fire, neither must we plus sapere quam oportet and 
blindly condemn what we do not fully understand. 
Meanwhile the Toledo ‘‘Rebels’’ are briskly pushing for- 
ward to the second milestone. 


But, whatever the final outcome may be, the Toledo 
scheme has even now a deep significance. Of late years, 
educators of note have been considering whether it would 
not be advisable to begin the study of Latin at a much 
earlier age than is done at present. In connection with 
this, the substitution of the eight-year grade school by 
one of six years has also been discussed. There is a fairly 
general feeling throughout the country that our Amer- 
ican boys and girls are too old when they start Latin, 
and the significance of the Toledo plan is just this, that 
it takes the bull by the horns, and—well, videbimus. It 
will reopen the discussion and, we may hope, bring it to 
an acute stage. Many of the ills now besetting the teach- 
ing of the classics can be traced to this original sin of a 
late start. At fourteen, boys and girls are passing, or 
have already passed, from the receptive to a more active 
state of mind. Their interests in life are undergoing a 
decided shift. This fact is borne out by the experience 
of European educators, for in Europe children are much 
younger when they get their first taste of Latin and 
Greek. 

In view of all this, the CLasstcaL BULLETIN congratu- 
lates the Toledo experimenters and wishes them all suc- 
cess. Civitas Toletanorum docet! While it will be their 
business to convince an unbelieving world that ‘‘it can 
be done, and it ought to be done,’’ it will be our privi- 
lege to do a little ‘‘watchful waiting.’’ We shall not be 
surprised if the fault-finders of today will clap their 
hands tomorrow. The Kindergarten will follow suit, and 
then, at last, ex ore infantium et lactentium ... Until 
that blessed day, the eyes of classical America are upon 
the Maumee. Today’s newspaper has the significant head- 
line: ‘‘Toledo, Scene of Big Battles.’’ Q. B. F. F. Q.S. 


Because of the limited space at our disposal, and in 
order to insure as much variety of reading-matter as 
possible, it has been the practice of the CLassicaL 
BULLETIN to publish none but reasonably short papers, 


2. We should be glad to publish occasional reports from the 
Latin Department of the Toledo Teachers’ College. 
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or else to break longer ones into two or several install- 
ments. If we make an exception to this rule in the pres- 
ent issue in favor of Mr. Hetherington’s essay on 
Aeschylus, this is due to the fact, first, that it cannot 
be duly appreciated except by being read as a whole, 
and, secondly, that it is an unusual contribution to 
Aeschylean scholarship. Mr. Hetherington, who is at 
present engaged in completing graduate studies in Greek 
literature and archaeology at the University of Toronto, 
will be remembered by our readers as the author of 
numerous charming papers, literary and archaeological, 
which have appeared in past volumes of the CLassicaL 
BULLETIN. 


Latin in the Grade School 


The question is sometimes asked, whether some of our 
grade schools, where circumstances are especially favor- 
able for more intensive work, should not be raised to a 
higher and more select level of standardization. If so, 
no better beginning could be made for the furthering of 
this end, than by introducing the study of Latin in the 
grammar grades. Genuine educators offer no apology for 
Latin as an instrument in education, either for its cul- 
tural, disciplinary, scientific, or even utilitarian value. 
Its mastery, then, should be attempted as early as pos- 
sible. An early mastery of Latin will pave the way for 
an earlier knowledge of Greek; and, with these two lan- 
guages as a foundation, the student will have an early 
opportunity to apply himself to a wider and deeper 
scholarship either in lenguage research, or in the fields 
of philosophy, history, and the sciences. 


While this paper makes plea for the introduction of 
Latin as early as the first grade of grammar school, Miss 
Ella Frances Lynch, founder of ‘‘The National League 
of Teacher-Mothers,’’ goes so far as to say that Latin 
can profitably be given to pupils of pre-classroom age. 
To confirm her statement, she cites the instance* of a 
seven-year-old child who learned from her mother, dur- 
ing the space of two weeks, the meaning of twenty Latin 
words, and, with the help of the word ‘‘est,’’ used them 
in sentences. 


Whereas European children learn other languages 
besides their native tongue in the early years of grade 
school, in our country the introduction of a foreign lan- 
guage into the grammar grades has not become popular. 
There are two principal reasons for this: first, the eur- 
ricula are, as it is, filled to capacity with subjects that 
require all the time and energy of teacher and pupil. 
By way of parenthesis, it seems that in respect to one 
or two subjects taught in our grade schools, Latin would 
bea very desirable substitute. Secondly, it is tacitly eon- 
ceded that a foreign language such as Latin is too diffi- 
cult for our grade school pupils. This is hardly the truth 
of the matter, for, in the acquaintance of the writer, 
there are many grade-school graduates who, after the 
first five years of German, were proficient enough in this 
language to render into the vernacular the stories of the 
then popular Shuster’s German Bible History. Begin- 
ning was made much in the same way as high-school 
students of today learn Greek: alphabet, words, sen- 


*See “Communications,” America, July 14, 1936. 
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tences, connected discourse. A period of forty-five min- 
utes during four days each week was devoted to the 
pursuit of the language. 


Since, then, it is possible for grade-school pupils to 
learn a foreign language, as, for example, German, it is 
at least an a pari argument that Latin is not too diffi- 
cult of mastery in the grammar grades. It should be 
easier than German, since the alphabet is not at all 
‘*foreign’’ to our youth, and the similarity of many 
Latin words to the English should make for ease and a 
heightened interest in their acquisition. 


We openly bemoan the fact that Latin is losing popu- 
larity in this country; would not then educators create 
a new impetus to the pursuit of this language by lending 
every opportune effort toward its introduction into our 
grade schools? Over and above the advantages derived 
from the study of Latin by the general pupil, the Cath- 
olie boy will form in the early study of the language a 
happy acquaintance and even familiarity with the Latin 
of the Chureh’s liturgy, and thus remove that bug-bear 
in the pursuit of a priest’s or teaching Brother’s pro- 
fession—the mastery of Latin. 

St. Stanislaus Novitiate 


Cleveland, Ohio FRANK MOELLERING, S. J. 


Book Review 
Latin for the Six-Year-Old American Child. By Sister 

Mary Immaculate. Toledo Teachers’ College, Toledo, 

Ohio, 1935. Pp. 33 and vii. Price 50 cents. 
Aural-Oral Latin. By Sister Mary Immaculate. Toledo 

Teachers’ College, Toledo, Ohio, 1936. Pp. 71 and 7. 

Price 75 cents. 

Latin for the Six-Year-Old American Child, a text for 
the First Grade, and Aural-Oral Latin, for the Second, 
form the first part of a course now being experimented 
with, in the Toledo Diocese, in an effort to teach Latin 
as a living language to very young children. The sub- 
ject matter in the first book is simply a number of songs 
and games, everyday expressions, prayers, and the like; 
in the second book, miniature plays are included, such as 
Latin versions of Little Red Riding Hood and the Three 
Bears. Thus, through imitation in play and everyday 
intercourse, the child is to be taught Latin in much the 
same way as he learned English. 

The objective proposed in this series, especially in 
view of its Catholie inspiration, is, for the school in ques- 
tion, aud for similar schools, a very good one. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to foresee to what extent the 
use of these games and songs will actually duplicate the 
experience by which a child learns English. At all events, 
as long as the experiment has only just begun, one can 
do no more than commend it, and, for the rest, await 
with interest its actual outcome. 

The two booklets contain a bibliography for the 
teacher and vocabularies for the First and the Second 
Grade. 


St. Lowis U. High School 


St. Louis, Mo. Rosert J. HENLE, S. J. 


Cum recte vivis, ne cures verba malorum !—Cato 
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The Camilla Episode, A Miniature Epic (II) 


The death of Camilla comes as the result of a girlish 
whim, or of a feminine fascination for the unusual. 
Throughout the first part of the battle scene Virgil is 
already preparing us for this fact, for Camilla seems to 
choose each opponent for some definite and rather whim- 
sical reason. The mighty Ornytus, who falls by her 
hands, was garbed in skins and a great mask of a wolf’s 
head, and Camilla strikes at him, her womanly instincts 
being outraged by his outlandish dress. Her few words 
to him emphasize, scornfully, these two points: his per- 
feet want of intelligence, and her own sense of decorum: 

Silvis te, Tyrrhene, feras agitare putasti? 


Advenit qui vestra dies muliebribus armis 
verba redarguerit. 
(686-688) 


An unrivaled moment for drama and swift action ehar- 
acterizes the scene between the little ‘‘militarist’’ and 
the son of Aunus, a Ligurian noted for his deceit. This 
young fellow, suddenly facing the evidently terrifying 
figure of Camilla, resorts to the coward’s chief weapon 
in time of trouble, treachery. ‘‘Come now,’’ he mocks 
Camilla, in that split second before her sharp spear 
found his heart: 

. .. Quid tam egregium, si femina forti 
fidis equo? 
(705-706) 
He pricks her pride, and successfully, too; for, see how 
Virgil records the effect of his stratagem : 
At illa furens acrique accensa dolore 
tradit ecum comiti paribusque resistit in armis 
ense pedes nudo puraque interrita parma. 
(709-711) 
Camilla dismounts and stands on foot to meet him, inter- 
rita; but not so the son of Aunus, who promptly swings 
his horse round and dashes off. The very words describ- 
ing his hasty flight resound with the clatter of hoofs: 


Quadrupedumque citum ferrata calce eg 


But, even though he might correctly judge his assailant 
to be impulsive and gullible, the Ligurian did not at all 
correctly analyze her mettle and determination. Camilla 
is not outdone by a flying steed. Her own teet carry 
her ignea—like lightning; seething with anger and in- 
jured pride, she cuts directly across his path, and, draw- 
ing herself up by mane and reins, strikes her would-be 
evader. Nor could we find lines more aptly descriptive 
of swift action and violent emotion. In her triumphant 
address of three lines, in which every word, and even 
its position, is carefully chosen, she breathes out her 
scorn at the unfortunate man: resistance is in vain; 
nothing will avail him; he is doomed. It would be tempt- 
ing to find out whether in the whole of the Aeneid there 
is another set of three successive lines in which the key- 
word is pushed so prominently to the head: 

Vane Ligus frustraque... 

nequiquam patrias temptasti... 

nec fraus te... 

(715-717) 


Following these three are six lines, to be discussed later, 
in which Virgil by an apt simile (‘‘Lightly as when a 
hawk, that bodeful bird... ’’ [Rhoades]) shows how 
completely he understood the significance of her deed. 
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The scene shifts momentarily, and we see the Trojan 
side of the picture. The determined attacks of Camilla 
have taken their toll, and the mighty Tarchon is heard 
urging his soldiers to greater efforts, scornful that a 
woman has made such inroads into the ranks of the Tro- 
jan army. He leads their renewed attack by a brilliant 
struggle with Venulus. Then we get our first glimpse of 
fatis debitus Arruns (759). Virgil briefly sketches his 
disposition, contrasting it subtly with that of Camilla; 
he is slow and watchful, not to mention the numerous 
derogatory epithets Virgil applies to him. With his 
spear ever ready, he circles Camilla and, with many a 
wile, waits for a fortuna facillima (761), a chance to 
take her unawares. Silently he dogs her footsteps, 
tacitus vestigia lustrat. Now this approach, now that he 
tries: furtim celeris detorquet habenas (765). Camilla 
meanwhile is furens (762) and in the thick of action; 
everywhere she fights openly and, in full sight, wins her 
victories. She is not bound to any section of the field, 
but is seen now here, now there. Yet this same Camilla, 
whom every reader of the book grows to love and under- 
stand, is a woman that possesses the distinctive failings 
of her sex. Her eye is attracted by the golden trappings 
and purple robes of a priest of Cybele. Virgil says that 
‘*perhaps’’ (sive-sive; what man could tell?) she wanted 
to place them on the temple gate of Troy, or else to dress 
herself in auro (779)—and, with such thoughts in her 
mind, she flies, with a wild abandon, in pursuit of him, 
leaving herself entirely unprotected. Arruns sees his 
opportunity and is quick to grasp it. As you might ex- 
pect from his slow, dogged pursuit of Camilla, he now 
calmly and cold-bloodedly beseeches the gods, in a stud- 
ied speech of nine lines, to aid his purpose, weakly 
asserting his disinterested and patriotic motives; then he 
takes his stand and draws the bow to speed that fateful 
arrow. 


The rest of the story cannnot really be told except in 
Virgil’s own words. The eyes of all the Volscians turn 
towards the queen, cuncti ad reginam Volsci (801). 
Camilla alone, still intent on the Trojan priest, hears 
and sees nothing, nihil ipsa nec aurae nec sonitus memor 
aut venientis ab aethere teli (801-802)—until the arrow 
is lodged in her heart. Instantly the field becomes a 
scene of wild confusion; Trojans and Latins alike, all 
are stricken by the death of the brave woman-warrior; 
all rush at onee around her, while her faithful Amazons 
lift her tenderly and hear her dying words. Those words 
embody well the spirit of Camilla; there is no hint of 
regret in them; no vengeful feelings, no wish that it 
might have been otherwise. She simply and with an eye 
for the realities tells her right-hand assistant what to do 
—now that the leader is gone. Her thoughts are for the 
success of the battle. About herself, half a dozen words: 
hactenus potwi—thus far I have been able to bear up 
(823) ; but now this bitter wound is my undoing, nunc 
vulnus acerbum conficit (823). Before she breathes her 
last, she lets us glimpse into her soul: tenebris nigrescunt 
omnia circum (824). Every word will bear serutiny: 
darkness, thickening into blackness, is all around her— 
it is Virgil’s picture of death’s encircling gloom. A last 
message to Turnus, a last report on the tide of the bat- 
tle; and—iamque vale. Camilla is no more. So dies the 
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warrior-maid. The closing line of the whole Aeneid 
(XII, 952) also closes Virgil’s account of Camilla: 
vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 

The poet who speaks beautiful lines about the death of 
Nisus and Euryalus has nothing to say, no eulogy to 
pronounce, on Camilla. He no doubt feels that the whole 
story as told by him is a sufficient comment on her char- 
acter. From it, we know her better than many other 
participants in the struggle. In an instant, in true epic 
fashion, we are swept away from that sorrowful little 
group and given a view of the whole plain: 

tum vero immensus surgens ferit aurea clamor 
sidera: deiecta crudescit pugna Camilla; 
incurrunt densi simul omnis copia Teucrum 
Tyrrhenique duces Euandrique Arcades alae. 
(832-835) 
We see the rush of Trojan against Latin, hear the elash 
of arms and the ring of steel, and we feel the renewed 
spirit of the Teucrians and the plight of the Latins. 

It is remarkable that, although Virgil takes us 
abruptly from the scene of Camilla’s death, he does not 
entirely forget her. He now answers the question in 
everyone’s mind: ‘‘What becomes of Arruns?’’ Let us 
recall an earlier point in the Camilla episode, where 
Diana addresses Opis, one of her handmaids. Her dis- 
course ends with two statements, the first, accounting 
for the death of Camilla, the second, revealing the fate 
of Arruns. Diana bewails the fact that her protégée had 
ever dared to provoke the Trojans, conata lacessere Teu- 
cros (585), an expression implying that Camilla had 


been rash and wanton in her mode of warfare. The repe- 
tition of the words in 842, J'ewcros conata lacessere bello, 


shows that Virgil is pointing a moral. Yet, whereas 
Diana, because of the first fact, must accept Camilla’s 
death as inevitable, she does not permit it to go un- 
avenged. She commands Opis to take her stand by the 
battlefield, and to wreak vengeance on the man who 
“with deseerating wound had pierced her flesh’’ 
[Rhoades]: quicunque tuum violavit vulnere corpus 
morte luet merita (848-849). Arruns, who immediately 
after the crime had slunk away like a dog caudam 
remulcens (812), was at a loss whether to rejoice or be 
ashamed. Now, at the very moment when his confidence 
is returning, the doomed man, periturus (856), is drawn 
to the mound on which Opis stands, and there he meets 
his just due. 


With poetic justice thus satisfied, a doctrine, by the 
way, adhered to throughout the Aeneid, we may well 
close the Camilla episode. Like a meteor she had sud- 
denly come into view, campo apparent (605) ; for a brief 
but glorious spell, she had made havoe on the battlefield, 
medias inter caedes exsultat (648) ; finally, her destined 
work accomplished, she drops out of the picture, linque- 
bat habenas/ad terram non sponte fluens (827-828). 
Camilla is gone. One thing abides: Virgil’s entrancing 
vision of his beloved warrior-maid. Are we not the better 
for it? And can it be that Virgil intends his readers to 
contrast this ‘‘mulier fortis’’ with that mawkish heroine 
of Book IV? Both are overdrawn, yet both true—like 
heroic statuary seen from a distance. 


Marygrove College 


Detroit, Michigan IsaABELLE FowKES 
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Death of Professor Charles Knapp 


In the death of Professor Charles Knapp, long an 
occupant of the chair of Greek and Latin at Barnard 
College, Columbia University, American classical schol- 
arship sustains the loss of one of its veterans. Professor 
Knapp’s name was known in classical circles from end 
to end of the United States and beyond its bounds. For 
many years the zealous editor of The Classical Weekly 
and an officer of the Classical Association of the Atlantie 
States, he combined with these tasks the labors of in- 
struction and of productive scholarship. Teachers of 
secondary Latin will know him best for his editions of 
The Aeneid of Vergil, both giving the first six books, 
while the one followed with selections from the remain- 
ing books of the epic and the other with selections from 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid. Both books, copyrighted in 
1900, were revised by the author in 1928. His ideals for 
accuracy and correctness were the highest, and were 
reflected in The Classical Weekly. It was only at the 
close of the past academic year that ill health caused his 
resignation from the editorship. The CuassicaL But- 
LETIN, of which Professor Knapp was a reader and a 
friend, voices its tribute of deep regret at his death. 


A Goal and a Road to It 


Now, who shall arbitrate? 

Ten men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, slight what I receive; 
Ten, who in eyes and ears match me... 


I wonder if there are many fields in which these words 
from Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra are verified as often 
as they are in the field of teaching? The following 
thoughts are offered, therefore, in the spirit of: ‘‘ Well, 
here is one way I have found successful.’’ There are 
probably other ways. 

To my mind, the chief reason for putting a student 
at reading Caesar and Cicero and Virgil and Xenophon 
is to introduce him to the inner lives of these men, and 
to their times. We want the student to identify himself 
imaginatively with their fears, ambitions, joys, angers, 
beliefs—in the expectation that this wider view may aid 
all his own life’s evaluations, proportionings. If this 
goal were impossible of achievement, and there were left 
only the disciplinary fruits of studying classical authors 
in their own language, then I should prefer to abandon 
such study at the end of the two preliminary years as 
we have them now, and let the work consist of reading 
these authors in translation, along with vocabulary and 
derivative drill, and an oceasional English to Latin 
theme. Language is, and should be, the core of the edu- 
eative process; but not because it is a science with respect 
to its form, but because it is a literature with respect to 
its content; because ‘‘the proper study of man is man.’’ 

Next, I believe that the student is most helped toward 
thus identifying himself with his author, when his read- 
ing most closely corresponds to the manner in which the 
work was written and to the manner in which the people 
of that time read it. I believe that trying to approxi- 
mate the quantity such people read is not nearly so 
important as trying to approximate the manner in which 
they read. I believe, for instance, that it is better to 
read two books of the Aeneid in their entirety than to 
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read their equivalent in selected passages, with or with- 
out connecting English translation. 

I also believe in the value of large reviews after the 
matter has been once thoroughly studied. Let us sup- 
pose two books of the Aeneid have been completed and 
some time still remains of the school year. I believe it 
is better to reread the whole two books in, say, two weeks, 
than to continue the slow, daily trudge on into new 
matter. And after that, the two books can be read 
through metrically and interpretatively in a couple of 
hours each—in class, if possible, or, if time does not 
permit, on some Sunday afternoon at the home of one 
of the students. 

Cicero’s orations lend themselves to the same method 
of treatment. Caesar—poor Caesar! Under the present 
system it will be necessary usually to employ him chiefly 
as a drill horse. To emphasize anything else is to run 
the danger of neglecting elementary drill work. But 
that Cicero and Virgil can be taken in the manner above 
described, with an ordinarily good class, I can assure 
the reader from experience. 

To this plan of reading continuous instead of discon- 
nected passages and of reviewing up to the point of 
facility, should be added, of course, such fundamental 
helps as interesting biographical bits about the author, 
some background material for the work in hand, and a 
reading of the whole in translation when only a part is 
taken in the original.* Then a good class has an excel- 
lent chance of achieving what I advanced above as the 
chief aim of studying Latin and Greek authors. 

St. Mary’s College 


St. Marys, Kansas JosepH T. Becker, S. J. 


Note on the Problem of Review 

I am speaking of the review mentioned in the article 
above, not of the review which precedes the regular tests. 
The problem is, of course, how to induce students to work 
hard on matter they already know fairly well. I found the 
following method rather successful. I would assign a large 
block of matter for review (two or three chps. of Cicero, or 
150 lines of Virgil), and on the next day I would sit at my 
desk with mark-book ready, call out: “Line ten, fuerim, 
mood and reason—John Smith,” give John very little time in 
which to answer, and mark him right or wrong. And so on 
to the end of the assigned matter. Practically no translation 
would be done, so that almost perfect familiarity was required 
in order to explain at once the use of a given word in the 
sentence. Part of their task had also been to prepare them- 
selves to read the assignment aloud. I would save enough 
time to go back to the beginning and have the whole passage 
read through by boys who had not been called on for the 
parsing; and these, too, were given a mark. 

The week of review is a very easy one for the teacher, 
a very hard one for the students. It has this further pecu- 
liarity, that of all the year’s work it is expected to be the 
most cultural in its effects, while at the same time it is cer- 
tainly the most mechanical and dry in its method. The latter 
feature is not desirable, but. is a necessary evil with high- 
school students: there is no other way of insuring intense 
application on their part during a “mere review.” But the 
students reap the cultural effects in spite of the labor; they 
confess to a new understanding of the oration or poem, to 
a new joy in reading so much so easily. And there is always 
the final complete reading to look forward to after the hard 
work of the review is over. J.T. B. 


*In the case of Xenophon’s Anabasis, this purpose is 
admirably served by a little volume entitled, “The Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand,” by Witt (Younglove’s translation). 
Every student to whom I ever gave it voted it intensely 
interesting. 
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Classical Meetings in Missouri 


Two meetings of state-wide interest to friends of Greek 
and Latin in Missouri are announced for the current 
academic year. On Friday afternoon, November 13, at 
2:00 o’clock, the Classies Section of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association will convene in the Crystal Room 
of the Phillips Hotel, at Kansas City, under the chair. 
manship of Dr. H. C. Harrell, of the department of clas. 
sical languages and archaeology at the University of 
Missouri. In the spring, at a date yet to be determined, 
the Philological Section of the Missouri Academy of 
Science will meet in St. Louis. The Academy, a new 
organization, has had but two annual meetings, in winter 
and fall, respectively, and it is to be noted that the 
spring date for the third general assembly will be an ex- 
periment. The chairman of the Philological Section is 
Professor Walter Miller, head of the department of clas. 
sical languages and archaeology at the University of 
Missouri. W. C. KorFMACHER 


[Notes continued from Page Eleven] 
op. cit., p. 86: “Cependant c’est grace 4 Eschyle que Cas- 
sandre vit dans toutes les imaginations.” 9. Livingstone, 
The Greek Genius and Its Meaning to Us, p. 227. 10. John- 
son, Sancta Silvarum, part 2. 11. VV. 93 ff. 12. Haigh, 
op. cit., p. 105. 138. G. Norwood, Greek Tragedy, p. 89. 14. 
Goodell, Athenian Tragedy, p. 142. 15. This, I take it, is the 
reason why Aeschylus purposely made use of fictitious names, 
(Cf. Sidgwick, Appendix 4). The fact that out of the fifty- 
one names in the Persae only four are identical with those of 
Herodotus, is quite explicable if we admit that Aeschylus 
wished to give his Persians no more than a tinge of reality, 
That being so, it is labour lost to speculate on the possible 
identification of a few other names similar to those of 
Herodotus. Rather we might doubt whether, in one of the 
four instances referred to, Artaphrenes is the same (assum- 
ing, of course, that Artaphrenes and the rest really existed!) 
as the Artaphernes of Herodotus. What is surprising is 
that we do not find Artaphernes in modern texts. The sense 
and poetry of entire passages have been changed with 
slightly better reason. 16. Goodell, op. cit., p. 142. 17. V. 
232 (Oxf.). 18. Medea, vv. 824 ff. 19. V. 271 (Oxf.). 20. 
There is one late manuscript (cod. rec. wnus) that gives the 
now accepted reading dgav. Truly, it takes a very sophisti- 
cated manuscript to find favor in the twentieth century! 
21. Sidgwick, Persians (Clarendon), Introd., p. IX. 22. What 
is meant throughout this paper by the theory of Aristotle, 
is usually the theory of his interpreters. He himself was, 
as we have seen, very wary in his references to Aeschylus. 
Taking what he says of plot at its face value, the application 
of his formula to Aeschylus is not a happy one, nor did he 
himself think it was. On the other hand, with regard to 
characterization, it would be well to keep in mind in the 
following discussion that somewhat remarkable sentence of 
the Poetics (VI, 11): “Without action there cannot be a 
tragedy; there may be without 70.” (Tr. Butcher). 23. 
Goodell, op. cit., p. 108. 24. Ibid., p. 200. 25. Act V, Se. 1. 
26. Poetics, ch. 18 (Tr. Butcher). 27. Adapted from Owen, 
“Tragedy and the First Tragedian,” Toronto Quarterly, 1934, 
p. 508. 28. Macneile Dixon, quoted by McCabe, op. cit., p. 30. 


When Latin is properly taught, every lesson is an 
inductive investigation. Every translation, if taught in 
the same spirit, is a fresh problem demanding the ana- 
lytico-synthetie operation of intellect.—S. S. Laurie 


Utilitatis specie in re publica saepissime peccatur.— 
Cicero 
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